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Voivume I. 











The mornings and evenings have acquired a temperature || scattered over all the earth may be seenjafter showers, cover- 
which is more grateful than sleep, and which invites us to|/ing the edges of dried waterpools, in yellow circular streaks. 
rise prematurely from our beds that we may partake of its|| The evergreens of the fir tribe are now in the fall of their 
luxury. The dews hang heavily upon the herbage, and||leaf, which happens at the same time with the sprouting of 
the white frosts have gone away to join the procession of||their new foliage. As the branches are putting forth their 
the chill autumnal nights. The little modest spring flowers||spikes of light green capillary leaves, the foliage of the last 
are now half hidden beneath the prouder foliage of the flow-|/year is rapidly falling, and covering the earth with that 
ers of summer; the meadow violets can hardly look upon||smooth, brown, and fragrant carpet which is so characteristic 
you from under the broad leaves of the fern, and the ane-|/of a pine wood. This accumulation of foliage, together with 
mones, like some little unpretending beauty in the midst of||the deep darkness of the shadows of the trees, prevenfs the 
a glittering crowd, are scarcely observed as they are fast|/ growth of almost all vegetation, save the pine sap and a few 
fading beneath the shade of the tall shrubbery. The voice|/solitary mushrooms. The latter always thrive luxuriantly 
of the early song-sparrow, and the tender warbling of the| beneath the shade of trees and amidst decayed vegetation, 
blue-bird are but faintly audible amidst the chorus of louder|/and hence some of the most beautiful ones in form and hues 
warblers ; the myriads of piping newts are silent in the wet|/are found under the shady protection of a dark pine forest. 
places, and the tree-frogs, having taken up their song, make||Occasionally, however, in your ramblings in a forest of 
a constant melodious croaking, after nightfall, from the|/pines, you meet with openings in the woods, which allow the 
wooded meadows. The summer birds have all arrived ;/|free access of the sun and rains, and here is always a little 
their mates are chosen ; their warbling resounds from every || green oasis, which seems, at first view, like a fairy garden 
nook and dell; thousands of their nests are concealed in||full of all flowers of the season. Those who have never 
every grove and orchard, among the branches of the trees,|| wandered in an extensive pine forest, can have but a feeble 
or on the ground, beneath the tufts of woven shrubbery ;|/conception of the beauty of these little gardens in the wilder- 
eggshells of various hues are cast out of their nests, and the|/ness, as they come suddenly upon your sight, amidst the 
callow young lie in the open air, exposed to the tender mer-||surrounding darkness and silence of the wood. 
cies of the genial month of June. June is of all months of the year the most delightful period 
The season of anticipation has passed away, the early|/of song. With all the early birds which are still warbling, 
month of fruition has come, the hopes of our vernal morning||the summer birds have now joined their louder and more 
ave ripened into realities ; we no longer look into the future|/melodious strains. Early in the morning, when the purple 
for our enjoyments, but we revel at length amidst all those||light of the dawn first awakens you from your sleep, and 
pleasures from which we expected to derive a perfect satis-||while the red rays that fringe the eastern arches of the sky, 
faction. The month of June is emblematical of that period||with a beautiful tremulous motion, are fast brightening into 
of life which immediately succeeds the departure of youth,|/a more dazzling radiance, you hear from the feathered tribes 
when all our sources of enjoyment are more abundant, and|/the commencement of their general hymn of gladness. The 
our capacities for all kinds of pleasure have attained their||first sounds you hear, are the chirping notes of a few spar- 
full maturity, and when the only circumstance that damps/|/rows, wrens and yellow birds, that are busy among the 
our feelings, is the loss of that buoyancy which arises from/||shubbery that grows around your windows, while the air is 
the hopeful anticipation of the future. Our manhood and/|so still, that there is hardly the rustling of a leaf to disturb 
our summer have arrived, but our youth and spring have|/the sounds that come upon your ear. As the day-spring 
gone by, and though we have the enjoyment of all that we||widens, the robins, our most cheerful and familiar warblers, 
have anticipated, yet with the fruition, hope begins to lan-||commence their orisons, which they pour forth incessantly 
guish, and in the present exists the fulness of our joys. The||for several hours, three or four birds occupying every orchard 
flowery treasures which the first violet promised, are bloom-||/in the whole surrounding country. Blending in beautiful 
ing around us; the melodious concert, to which the little||harmony with their simple melodies, like the trumpet in a 
song-sparrow warbled a sweet prelude in March, is now|/band of flutes and hautboys, you hear at short and frequent 
swelling from the full band of songsters ; the sweet summer||intervals, the loud and musical notes of the oriole or hang- 
climate, which was harbingered by an occasional south wind,||bird, as he darts, like a flash of living flame, among the 
has arrived ; still, amidst all the luxuries of summer, we|/green leaves of tne trees. The swallows, likewise, keep up 
cannot help wishing for a return of those feelings with which|}a constant twittering, as they flutter about your windows, 
we greeted the first early violet, and listened to the earliest||like the rapid accompaniment of some delicate instrument, 
song of the sparrow. Nature has thus nearly equalized the||and a thousand other chattering voices seem to be calling 
enjoyments of every season. When our actual joys are least|| you out from the prison of sleep, to:come forth to the enjoy- 
abundant, Fancy is near at hand, to supply us with the shad-/| ment of life and liberty. 
ows of those pleasures, of which we cannot enjoy the sub-|| After the sun has risen to a considerable height, the great 
stance ; filling our souls in Spring with the hopes of those||/number of the birds that helped to swell the anthem of morn, 
which are to arrive, comforting us in autumn with the mem-||discontinue their songs, and a comparative silence prevails 
ory of those which are past, and amusing us in winter with||throughout the heat of the day. The vireo, however, war- 
the tranquil retrospection of the whole year, and the pleasant||bles incessantly at all hours of daylight, from the lofty tree- 
watching for the dawn of another spring. tops in the heart of the villages ; the oriole never ceases his 
A change has taken place in the whole aspect of the forest|| musical whistle, and the merry seed-bird or bobalink keeps 
since the middle of the last month. The light yellowish|/a constant chattering song, daring all the hottest part of the 
green of the willows and the thorns, the brownish tints of|/day, while hovering, as if in extacies, over and around the 
the oaks, the purple of the samach, and all the various hues//sitting place of his wedded mate. At the commencement of 
of the sprouting foliage have ripened at length into a dark|/the sun’s decline, the birds renew their songs ; but the ma- 
uniform verdure. The grass, as it waves in the meadows,||jority are far less musical at sunset than at sunrise, especial- 
gleams like the billows of the ocean, and the glossy surfaces|/ly the more familiar birds,that linger about our orchards and 
of the ripe leaves of the trees, as they tremble in the winds,|/gardens. I suppose they may not only be somewhat fatigued 
glitter like millions of imperfect mirrors in the light of the||with the labors of the day, but probably more annoyed by the 
sun. The petals of the fading blossoms are now flying in||presence of men, who are more accustomed to lingering at a 
all directions, as they are scattered by the fluttering gales,||late hour in the evening, than at an early hour in the morn. 
and cover like flakes of snow, the whole surface of the or-|| The later afternoon, however, is the hour when the thrushes, 
chards. The flowers of innumerable forest trees are now in||the most musical of birds, and many other forest warblers, 
a state of maturity, and the yellow dust from the flower-cups,||are loudest in their song. Several different species, all 

















THE RIVER CONCORD. 
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Original, 





I see not thy waters, oh, beautiful stream, 

Grow dark with the tempest, or glisten and gleam ; 

I view not thy banks, with their green verdant bowers, 
Through which clambers the vine, with its clustering flowers ; 
For i wander afar, ’neath a sunnier sky, 

Where another bright stream rushes mirthfully by. 


Yet doth memory turn, with a fond glance and true, 
To the hours which beside thee so rapidly flew — 

To the hopes, like thy blossoms, once springing as free, 
Now flown like the sunbeam which rested on thee ; 
And the joy of the past, like a song which is flown, 
Comes o’er me again with its soft, fleeting tone. 


I know there are eyes, that are closed up for aye, 

Which gazed on thee once, at the dying of day ; 

There ’s a voice which once floated thy blue waves along, 
Like the breath of an angel while melting to song, 

And that eye sparkles not, with the light which it gave, — 
‘That voice hath been hushed, in the night of the grave. 


{ know there are footsteps, now far from thy shade, 

With mine in the shadows of twilight that strayed — o 
‘There are hearts, which once swelled with the glory of thought, 
And of fancies too bright for the sad earth enwrought, 

And the world hath filled up with its shadow and strife, 

What giveth to memory its light and its life. 


But yet there are those who may wander there still, 
When the zephyrs of. evening their dew-drops distil — 
Who may gaze on the sunset, its rich purple dyes, 

Or the first star of twilight, which gleams from thé skies, 
And may lose in high fancies, orloftier thought, ~ 

The gloom of the earth, which their spirits had caught. 


Then tell me, thou bright one! and oh, tell me true, 

Do they dream of the absent, who wandered there too? 

Do they think of the heart which was kindred in th t, 
When the charm of each fair thing its magic had wram 
Of the hand which would gather the first blushing flo 
They will gaze on alone, in thy vine-covered bowers ? 


Oh, tell them, thou bright stream, that heart is unchanged, 

That its early affections can ne’er be estranged — 

That the green leaf may fall, and the blossom may die, 

But no shadow of change on that spirit will lie, 

And oh, bid them think of the friend far away, 

When they gaze on thy waves, at the dying of day. 

FLORENCE. 

Natchitoches, La., May, 1839. 


RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER. 


Original. 








-JUNE. 


New sounds from animated nature are lately borne upon 
the winds, a maturer verdure gleams from eyery part of the 
landscape, and a pronder assemblage of wild-flowers reminds 
us of the arrival of summer. The balmy south-west reigns 
the undisturbed monarch of the weather, the chill breezes 
rest quietly upon the serene bosom Of the deep, and the 
ocean, as tranquil as the blue canopy of heavenyyields itself 
to the warm influences of the summer sun, as if it were con- 
scious of the blessing of his beams. The sun rides like a 
proud conqueror over three quarters of the heavens, and as 
if delighted with his victory over the darkness, smiles with 
unwonted complacency upon the beautiful things which na- 
ture has reared up in his presence. Twilight now refuses 
to leave the brows of night, and her morning and evening 
rays meet and blend together at midnight, beneath the polar 
sphere. She twines her celestial rosy wreaths around the 
bosoms of the clouds, that rival in beauty the terrestrial gar- 
lands of summer. The earth and sky seem to emulate each 
other in their attempts to beautify the temples of Nature and 
the Deity, and while the one is hanging out her drapery of 
silver and vermilion over the sapphirine arches of the firma- 
ment, the other is spangling the green plains and mountains 
with living gems of every hue, and crowning the whole land- 
scape with lilies and roses. 
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very sweet musicians, may then be heard in different parts} 
of the woods and pastures. The common blue thrush, 
or cat-bird, with a strain somewhat similar to that of the 
robin, less melodious, but more varied and quaint in its ex- 
pression, is then warbling in those places where the orchards 
and the wildwood meet together. The brown thrush, a bird 
still more retired in his habits, whose musical powers are 
scarcely exceeded by the mocking bird, takes his station 
upon some tree or tall shrub, in the uncultivated pastures, 
at a short distance from a wood, and there pours forth his| 
loud and varied song, which may be heard above every other 
note. In the borders of the forest, particularly on the banks 
of rivers, the common wood thrushes may likewise be heard, 
frequently responding to one another, with their few trilled 
and exquisite notes, richer in melody and expression than} 
variety, from the sun’s early decline until the purple of twi- 
light has almost departed. During all this time and the 
greater part of the day, in the solemn depths of the wilder- 
ness, where almost all other singing birds are strangers, re- 
sounds the distinct, peculiar and almost unearthly warbling 
of the hermit thrush, who recites his different strains, with 
such long pauses, and with such a varied modulation, that 
they might be mistaken for the warbling of several different 
birds. 

After dusk, though the air is no longer resonant with song, 
our ears are greeted with a variety of pleasing and roman- 
tic sounds. In the still darkness, apart from the village 
hum, may be heard: the freqnent fluttering of the wings of 
the night birds, when the general silence permits their mu- 
sical vibrations to resound distinctly from different distances, 
during their short mysterious flights. These sounds have 





a kind of cheerful music in them, to which I have always|/and in Turkey, a Mahometan. 
for conscience, but not enough to induce him to suffer any! 


delighted to listen, and which always come to my remem- 
brance as one of the pleasant things connected with a sum- 
mer’s evening in the country. At the same time, in my 
night rambles, I have often paused to hear the responsive 
chirping of the snipes in the open plains, during their season 
of courtship; and to watch their occasional whirling flight, 
as with whistling wings, they soar like the lark into the 
skies, to meet and warble together, above the darkness that 
With the same whirling flight they 








envelopes the earth. 


soon descend again to the earth, and commence anew their||if you point your artillery ixward, it may be used with very 


responsive chirping. These alternate visits to the earth and 
skies, they continue for several hours. The whippoorwill 
too sings his plaintive solo, during almost the whole of the 
night; and occasionally, in an interval of perfect silence, the 


night-jar, as he flies invisibly over your head, twangs his|]and declared he could not “see through it.” 


wings, in a sudden descent through the air, in pursuit of his 


‘ erial prey, making a sound that to the superstitious, who|/operation ; and mirrors are not to be seen through, like 
common glass; but they reflect the image of the individual | 


who looks at them.” 


are unacquainted with the bird, is fearful and mysterious. 
The early evenings are now so delicious, that it is hardly 

less than suicide to confine one’s self within doors. Odors, 

sights and sounds are then so grateful and tranquillizing in 


their effects upon the mind, as to seem like something better||men sharpen their wit, without reflecting that they wear) 
than the mere pleasures of sense, probably on account of|/away the object of their merriment. 


the numerous suggestions of memory which they awaken. 
The sweet emanations from beds of ripening strawberries, 


from plats of pinks and violets, from rows of thick flowering||dows in spring, although they remind us of those friends 


linden trees, full of myriads of humming insects, from 
meadows now odoriferous with blooming clover and other 
sweet scented grasses, all wafted in succession with every 


little shifting of the winds, breathe upon as an endless vari-|/lars to a religious institution, which was duly chronicled in 
the journals of the day, met a neighbor soon afterward, who 
said, “I wish you joy of your purchase.” 


ety of fragrance. Then the perfect velvet softness of the 
evening air, the various melodies that come from every 
nook, tree, rock, dell, and fountain ; the notes of birds, the 
chirping of insects, the hum of bees, the rustling of aspen} 
leaves, the bubbling of fountains, the dashing of waves 
and waterfalls, and the many beautiful things that greet our 
vision from earth, sea and sky, all unite, as it were, to yield 





PARAGRAPHIANA. 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF AN EX-‘‘ MAN OF LETTERS.” 


Original. 





Reverse or Forrune.—A poor laborer complained that 
he had experienced a severe reverse of fortune. 
lent person became interested in his case, and desired to 
know the extent of his calamity. “I paid five dollars for a 


lottery ticket,” said he, “and went to bed with the certain 


conviction that I should be a rich man in the morning. I 
went to the office as soon as I arose, and found I had but 
just got my money back again. 
thousand dollars ! ” 

Many of the calamities of which people complain are 
about as real as his. 


Tue man who abuses a child is held up to universal exe- 
cration, on the ground that he has assailed a helpless and 
inoffensive being. Why does not this argument equally 
affect the brute creation, over whom our reason gives us 
almost unlimited power, and who were never known to act 
contrary to the nature implanted in them by the Divine 
Being. Cruelty to brutes is a crime at once cowardly and 
atrocious. 


Pvsiic Orinion.—It not unfrequently happens that the 
bad man expresses great respect for public opinion. Hav- 
ing no stable principle in himself, he finds it to his interest 
to watch the fluctuations of the popular mind. 


He may have a little regard 


for her sake.— Many persons of decidedly bad morals en- 
tertain so much respect for public opinion, that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to convict them of crime. 


“T am sorry,” said a vain fellow in the company of ladies, 
“that the phrenologist has given me so much combative- 


ness.” 
« You need not regret it,” said a young lady quickly, “for 


beneficial effect.” 


A Person on reading a tract that treated somewhat harshly 


A benevo-|| 


So that I have lost twenty || 


In Rome, he| 
would be a Catholic; in the United States, a Protestant ;| 











ijects around us; and the prospect of their destruction con- 
|veys to us an idea of our own utter annihilation. The an- 
ieients gave orders that their bodies should be embalmed. 
|| Yet it is only in the extinction of animal life that the mind 
|may be said to have gained its real existence. 

| As the sky become overcast before a rain, so does a man’s 
|prospects often darken before he is refreshed by the showers 
jof mercy. 





STANZAS. 


BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, 





Original. 





Coup I name every curious root, 
And every floweret cal, 
From cedars of gray Lebanon 
To hyssops on the wall — 
What were my boasted knowledge worth, 
Weighed e’en in scales below — 
Did [ not, by true science taught, 
The Root or Jesse know? 





Could I with Chaldee’s sages rove 
O’er all the starry plain, 
And upper shining worlds explore, 
Sought out till now in vain — 
What boots it, if its brightest gem 
Heaven give not to my eyes, 
And ne’er to my ecstatic view 
The Star or Jacoe rise? 











DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF MALTA AND THE MALTESE. 

Tue ease with which mere animal life may be sustained 
in Malta, tends to encourage early marriages ; and according 
to Mr. Badger’s report, this barren rock is more densely 
peopled than even the most favored country in Europe ; the 
same extent of surface, he observes, which in England sup- 
ports one hundred and fifty-two souls, contains in Malta 
nearly eight times that number. This case is shown ina 
saying common there, that a man may dine on fish, flesh, 
and fowl, for a half-penny ; and this is not so extravagant 
jas might be imagined. The difficulty is to get the half- 
‘penny. The necessaries and even the luxuries are so cheap, 


upon a vice to which he was addicted, laid it by in disgust,!!and money so scarce, that a shop-keeper will not refuse to 


“ Perhaps,” retorted a friend, “it is like the mirror in its 


A suTtT may be compared toa grindstone, upon which dull! 


Ir is pleasant to hear the early flies buzz about the win- 


sellsome portion of cooked meat even for a single grain — 
that is, the sixth part of a half-penny. What toil and exer- 
jtion are often. gone through to obtain that single grain, is 
known to every one who has ever chanced to put into the 
|port of Valetta.. There are boys, and we believe men, who 
gain a livelihood by diving for oysters and shell-fish, or arti- 
cles which may have fallen or been thrown overboard from 
the vessels. No sooner does a vessel arrive than a boat load 
jor two of these naked striplings come under the stern, and 
there they will remain through a summer’s day throwing up 
jtheir arms and bobbing down their heads to induce the looker- 





who appear when the winter of our adversity is past. 





Cuariry.—A rich man, who had given five thousand dol- 


on to toss over a half-penny, accompanying their signifi- 
cant gestures with “ Heave for a dive, captain, heave for a 
adive.’”’ The moment the miserable coin is hove over, a 
| whole shoal of them instantly plunge headlong after it, and 
one or other never fail to make prize of it long before it 
reaches the bottom; and eager struggles may often be seen 
at considerable depths under the water, as to who shall re- 





“To what purchase do you allude?” said the other, with 


some surprise. 


“The name,’ returned the neighbor, “for which you paid 


five thousand dollars.” 


“True,” said the other, “I have got a name by the 


to mortals who hope for immortality, a foretaste of the un-|/transaction ; but the fact that I have a name, will not pre- 


speakable joys of paradise. W. F. 


N. B. Upon looking over my past lucubrations, I have 


vent the needy from profiting by my five thousand dollars.” 





ConTENTMENT is the varnish of human life. Let it be 


occasionally discovered a trifling error of detail, in my de-|| rubbed off, and there, is no situation in which we may be 
scriptions of the phenomena of vegetation, which are peculiar placed which will not seem dull and gloomy. 


to the month. I will sumply remark to the reader, therefore, 
that each of these sketches is written during the month pre- 


A person who is astonished at every thing he sees will 


vious to the one which is described, and written, of course, ||seldom do any thing that will astonish any body else. 
entirely from the remembrance of past observations, in for- 
mer years. It sometimes happens that my mentory does not 
serve me with perfect accuracy, and gives rise to errors 
which would not have occurred, had my sketches been writ- 
ten during the month they are intended to describe, with all 
the phenomena of the month before my eyes. 





Ww. F. 





Ir an aged man were to be assured that the world would 
be destroyed in fifty years, such conviction would impress 
his mind with terror; yet what would he have to fear, seeing 
that his own dissolution must follow long before the arrival 


jtain the spoil. This is a sort of sport and pastime at other 
places, but at Malta it isatrade. From a little luck this 
|way does many a Maltese boatman date the beginning of 
his fortune ; and, at this very time there is in Valetta a well 
known man, who saved enough from these half-penny dives 
to purchase a boat, andin remembrance of the circumstance, 
he has christened her “‘ Heave fora dive,” which is blazoned 
forth in large letters upon her stern. — Atheneum. 








ANECDOTE OF TWO ARAB CHIEFS. 

Tuere dwelt upon the great river Euphrates, near the 
great city of Bassora, two Arab tribes deadly hostile to each 
other. Their enmity was so proverbial and well known, that 
}when one man spoke of the enmity of another towards a foe, 
he would say, he hates him as an Anizee hates a Montifee. 
It fell out, that the Pacha of Bagdad, being apprehensive of 
the invasion of the Kurds from Kurdistan, sent out an order 
to the chief of the Anizees to send him forthwith 20,000 
men; and the order was obeyed. The Pacha, not placing 





of that period? The truth is that the mind lives in the ob-!ithe same reliance upon the promptness of the Montifee chief, 
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‘that went round the whole, were twined round with the ||his abundant blessings. This spectacle was hardly ended, 


resolved to lay a plan to take him by stratagem, and then 
demand from him the aid of his tribe. He succeeded in ob- 
taining the attendance of the chief; and he was brought ne 
the presence of the Turk. “I have taken you prisoner,’ 
said the Pacha, “fearing that I might not otherwise have 
obtained the assistance of your tribe against the Kurds. If 
now you command that 10,000 of your men shall come to 
my assistance, your chains shall be struck off, and you may 
return safe and uninjured to your tribe; but if you do not 
comply, your head shall roll at my feet.” The chief looked 
the Pacha sternly in the face, and replied: “ Your slight 
knowledge of the Arab character, has led you into this error. 
Had you sent to me for 10,000 of my tribe, when I was free, 
I know not what answer I should have returned, but as it is, 
my reply cannot but be negative. If you order my head to 
roll at your feet, be it so: there are many more in my tribe 
equal to mine. Shed one drop of my blood, and every one 
will become its avenger. The Arab may be treated with 
when free, but when a prisoner never.” 

The haughty Pacha looked upon him for a moment with 
surprise ; then turning to his soldiers, he ordered them 
to sever his head from his body. The chief stood calm 
and collected, while the drawn sabre gleamed aloft in the 
air. At this moment the noise of a horse galloping in the 
paved court-yard of the palace, attracted the attention of the 
Pacha.—At every bound he struck the fire from the stones, 
and seemed to be striving to outstrip the wind. In a moment 
the rider vaulted from his horse, and almost in the same 
breath, stood in the presence of the Pacha. It was the chief 
of the Anizees. “Iam come,” said he, “to strike off the 
chains from my enemy. Had he been taken in open con- 
flict, I should not have interposed, but as he has been taken 
by treachery, though mine enemy, yet will I be first to strike 
off hischains: There are 20,000 tances under my command 
glancing yonder in your defence; but if you release not im- 
mediately mine enemy, every one of them shall be directed 
against you as a foe.”” The Turk was forced to yield, and 
the two chiefs retired together. The chief of the Anizees 
conducted his brother chief, though his deadliest enemy, to 
his own tribe, and then said, “ We are now again enemies — 
we have only acted as Arabs should always act to each other, 
but you are now safe and with your own tribe, and our an- 
cient hostility is renewed.” With this they parted, and the 
chief of the Anizees returned to the defence of the Pacha. 





TEA IN RUSSIA. 
Tue Russians are the most inveterate tea drinkers out of 
China, and with such excellent tea as they have, the passion 
is quite excusable. Tea in Russia and tea in England, are 
as different as peppermint water and senna. With us, it is 
a dull flavorless dose; in Russia, it is a fresh invigorating 
draught. They account for the difference by stating that, 
as the sea injures tea, we get only the leaves, but none of 
the aroma of the plant which left Canton ; while they, on the 
other hand, receiving all their tea overland, have it just as 
good as when it left the celestial empire. Be the cause what 
it may, there can be no doubt of the fact, that tea in Russia 
is infinitely superior to any ever found in other parts of 
Europe. Englishmen are taken by surprise on tasting it; 
even those who who never cared for tea before, drink it dur- 
ing the whole of their stay in Russia. 








PRINCE SCHWARTZENBERG’S FETE, 


[The following account of the celebrated féte given by the Austrian 
ambassador, Prince Schwartzenburg, to the Emperor Napoleon, in 
July, 1810, in honor of his marriage with Maria Louisa, is translated 
by a correspondent of the New York Mirror, from the memoirs ot 
Varnhagen, a German, who is best known as the husband of the 
celebrated Rahel, whose reputation was so high on the continent, 
and whose eloquent letters, meditations, etc., have been recently 
published by Varnhagen.] 

Tue emperor and empress having accepted the invitation, 
the féte was finally set down for the first of July.— At this 
time, the ambassador lived in the old Hotel Mompesson, rue 
Montblanc. Though this building, with its court-yard in 
front, and garden behind, was sufficiently extensive, it was 
thought too small for the great occasion ; so the next hotel 
was hired, and proper communications opened between the 
two. Ona lawn in front of the first, was to be erected the 
chief saloon. Following the fashions then in vogue in Paris, 





finest stufis, and united by innumerable wreaths of artificial 
,flowers and festoons of muslin, gauze, and other transparent 
‘substances ; immense crystal chandeliers hung overhead, 
‘supported by ropes of flowers, intermixed with gold and sil- 


|, ver chains, and connected with the other decorations by rib- 
At the lower end of the room, were | 


ands and festoons. 
jplaced, on a slightly elevated dais, covered with carpets 
‘worked in gold, two superb seats, the floor in front of which 
| was prepared for dancing. 

The saloon had three entrances; one, at the lower end, 
\close to the seats reserved for the emperor and empress; 
| which led into the interior of the hotel, and was oniy intend- 
ed to facilitate the necessary communications of the family 
sand domestics ; in front, on the side of the garden, there 
/stretched on the left a long and wide gallery, built and deco- 
‘rated like the saloon, running along the hotel, between which 
and the garden it presented many avenues of communica- 
‘tion; on the right, opposite the gallery, half way up the sa- 
loon, was a gallery for the musicians, which could only be 


ibefore the smacking of a whip, and the clatter of horses’ 
|| hooks were heard, and a courier, covered with dust, urged 
| his way through the brilliant audience to the emperor, to 
||whom he delivered his despatches with an eager and impor- 
jjtant air. A rumor of great victories, gained in Spain, arose 
‘in the crowd ; but the emperor, who was in the secret, said 
‘with a smile, that it was despatches from Vienna, and handed 
_the empress a letrer from her father, written expressly, and 
kept back till this important moment. Next to this well- 
jimagined little scene came a display of fireworks, in which 
‘all the powers of the art, and all sources of expense, seemed 
‘to be exhausted. In the very midst of these artificial fires 
jreal flames were seen to rise from a scaffolding that had 
caught fire, the appearance of which caused great alarm for 
|a moment, but the firemen mastered the flames in a very 
jfew minutes. This success was received with congratula- 
\tions, and great praise was awarded to the precautions taken 
against fire, and the zeal of the firemen; no one dreaming 
that in one minute more, there would be far more pressing 








reached by a staircase. The main entrance of the saloon, a 
splendid portico, opened about the middle of the apartment, 


nearest parts of which had been enlarged and thrown open, 
to give room for the ebbing and flowing of the crowd. At 
last the great day arrived. Nothing had been omitted which 
could tend to beautify the. hotel, or to prepare a suitable re: 
ception for the illustrious guests that were expected. The 
variety and richness of the Austrian uniforms, eclipsed | 
every thing that had been seen in Paris; and the train of 
servants, always numerous and richly clad, was increased 
for the occasion to several hundreds. While it was yet 
broad day, the hotel, offices, and garden, were lighted up by | 
an illumination of magical brilliancy. Carriages began to! 
roll up, and deposit their precious freights. The crowd in- 
creased rapidly, and the saloon was soon filled. It was hard 
to say whether the guests of that night were more distin- 
guished for beauty, grace, rank, or political importance. 
Half a dozen kings and queens had been already presented ; 
but they, like all the rest, were waiting for a still more au- 
gust visiter. At last, the sound of the word of command, 
the rattle of muskets, the roll of drums, and the flourish of 
trumpets, announced the arrival of the emperor and empress ; 
whose state carriage advanced, surrounded by a numerous 
escort, in the lane formed by the troops on duty. The illus- 
trious guests were received at the foot of the entrance stairs, 
by the families of Schwartzenberg and Metternich. The 
ambassador made a short address, and the ladies presented 
exquisite bouquets, which the emperor accepted and handed 
to his wife, giving her at the same time his arm to lead her| 
into the saloon, where the ambassador joined him for the| 
evening. At this moment I was very near the emperor, | 
and eyed him closely. For the first time, I was struck with | 
the beauty, but not less so with the power of his stern fea- 
tures. His face was serious, immoveabie, almost angry ; 
his look cast carelessly forward, without a trace of kindli- 
ness. 

The emperor, amid the flourish of music, traversed the 
first apartments and the gallery before described, to enter 








over it with a rapid but observing eye. 
freshments that were offered, and addressed a few isolated 
words carelessly to the persons around him. When the 


garden, he followed with the empress, and, of course, every 
body went after them. In the brilliantly illuminated alleys 
and clumps of trees, were stationed troops of musicians and 


jand led, by broad and spacious steps, to the garden, the]| 


the great saloon, where he remained a few minutes glancing | 
He declined the re-|) 


Prince Schwartzenberg invited him to take a turn in the}! 


‘need of their aid, and that this aid would then be wanting, 
‘or at all events helpless. 

| The brilliant cortége had begun to move a second time, 
‘and gained the saloon by different paths. Above the great 
‘portal sparkled a German inscription in honor of the impe- 
|rial couple, which was read and interpreted. It was said 
‘that the emperor was at first surprised at the use of a 
foreign language, and afterwards smiled contemptuously. 
There was no want of French commentaries on the German 
text. As soon as the emperor and empress had resume 
itheir seats in the saloon, music and dancing begun ; it was 
then near midnight. The most arduous and most brilliant 
part of the féte was over, the rest in progress, and with ball 
and banquet there was every prospect of prolonging this 
most dazzling féte till morning. The Queen of Naples 
lopened the ball with Prince Esterhazy, and the viceroy of 
Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, with the Princess Schwartzen- 
burg, the ambassader’s sister-in-law. After quadrilles an 
|écossaise was danced, during which the emperor and empress 
traversed the saloon on opposite sides, addressing many 
persons they knew, and had others presented for the first 
time. The empress soon ended her walk, and had resumed 
her place, while Napoleon was standing at the other end of 
the saloon, where Madame Pauline de Schwartzenburg, born 
d’Ahremberg, the ambassador’s sister-in-law, was presenting 
her daughters to him. He conversed with different persons, 
when all at once, near where he stood, not far from the em- 
press, in the great gallery behind the columns, that led from 
the saloon to the hotel, the flame of a candle, casually met 
by a puff of air, was driven upon a piece of light gauze, 
which, as soon as it took fire, burned with a clear light, and 
disappeared almost in an instant, leaving only a few scat- 
tered cinders. At this time the thing was so trifling, that 
|Count Bentheim put out one of these little burning strips by 
flinging his hat against the wall, and Count Dumanoir, one 
of the emperor’s chamberlains, climbed up one of the pillars, 
tore down the burning drapery and trampled it out. Unfor- 
\|tunately one of the flying cinders had set fire to some hang- 
ings placed so high as to be out of reach; the flames broke 
out, and in a single instant rose from several different points, 
\travelled along the cornice till they reached the saloon, and 
ithen spread over the ceiling. The music stopped, and the 
musicians quitted their pulpit, which the fire began to threat. 
en. One of the doors which led to the outside stairs, admit- 
ted a strong current of air, which redoubled the fury of the 
flames. The dance was broken up, and all huddled into a 
frightened crowd, anxious to know both what had happened 





singers, who commenced in turn as the emperor drew near 
them, so that he found himself attended by perpetual homage. 
Other flattering surprises, emblematic pictures, and allego- 
ries, were prepared all over the grounds. 

The company stopped before a wide, carefully levelled 
lawn, where seats had been prepared for the imperial couple, 
and some other personages of rank. Their eyes fell straight 
on the chateau of Luxemburg, imitated with striking accu- 
racy. To flatter still more the natal reminiscences of the 
empress, a part of the garden had been transformed into 
a rural scene, lined with hedges and briars, from which 
emerged the dancers and danseuses of the opera, in Austrian 
costume, who executed, with exquisite skill, many national 





the walls and ceiling were covered with magnificent hang- dances, and a pantomime got up for the occasion. Of this 


ings, and decorated with enormous mirrors, candelabras, and 
costly ornaments. The pillars that served to support it, and 
likewise to separate the inner space from a kind of gallery, 


latter, it is hardly necessary to say, that war and peace were 
the principal characters in it ; the first, of course, leaving glo- 
rious trophies behind him, and the latter bestowing on them 





and what might happen. 

Napoleon, having seen the origin of the affair, was of 
course free from any groundless alarm; he drew near the 
empress and stood by her, calmly watching what was pass- 
ing, while many of his friends who dreaded perfidy and 
treason, hurried round him, brandishing their swords in his 
defence. The Austrian ambassador, who was equally col- 
lected, when he saw the flames spreading so rapidly, begged 
the emperor to quit the saloon, the destruction of which was 
now inevitable. Napoleon gave the empress his arm, and 
slowly followed the ambassador to the garden gate, briefly 
exhorting the crowd on each side of him to conduct them- 
selves with order and judgment; and in fact all behaved 
reasonably as long as the emperor was present, but as soon 
as he left, all order ceased, and the crowd hurried confusedly 

* 


to the portal. 
As soon as the ambassador learned that the emperor 
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wished to depart at once, he sent an aid-de-camp to bring 


the carriages round from the great gate of the hotel, where//thus described in the memoirs of Major Brokesch. 


a tumult was feared, to a quieter street that bordered on 


the garden, and proposed to the emperor to enter his car-||wife a side door, by which both escaped, hurried up and) 


riage there unperceived, to baffle any attempt on him, if any 
was to be made. But Napoleon, as soon as he saw that he 
was taking another course, stopped short and wanted to 
know where they were conducting him. He did not agree 
in opinion with the ambassador, but told him briefly and 
firmly, “No, I wish to go the main entrance,” turned about 
and ordered the carriages to return to their former station. 
This caused a great loss of time, which the ambassador was 
forced to submit to with a smiling face, though suffering the 
greatest anxiety. The emperor, on the other hand, was per- 
fectly calm ; perhaps he felt safer at the main gate than in 
the little by-street back of the garden. 

The oppressive heat, increased by the crowd that filled 
the saloon, had driven me out into the garden, when all at 
once the noise of the festival was changed into a confused 
tumult ; first a few outcries, then loud shouts reached me; 
I tried to enter the saloon, and saw in it bright flames rising 
and spreading, but could neither distinguish anything, nor 
advance a step. A swoln tide of men and women met me 
and forced me back ; here were corpulent generals crying at 
the top of their voices,“ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! the emperor 
is not saved!” there others crying loudly for water, fairly 
carried me off with them three rooms farther, before I could 
shake them off and visit the scene of the disaster. And 
what a sight it was. The greater number of the players 
had escaped into the garden by the gallery; the porticoes 
were no longer crowded, but the whole saloon was a mass of 
flame, while the portal was choked up with a compact mass 
striving for the garden with cries of terror and agony. 

In the interior, the flames spread with fearful speed ; huge 
columns of smoke rose in spiral wreaths, lustres and can- 
delabras turned white with heat, and fell crashing to the 
ground ; beams and pillarstumbled one by one ; — ina word, 
destruction was everywhere. One might almost have sup- 
posed it a gigantic artificial firework; so fierce was the 
combustion of the dry planks, varnish, and other combusti- 
bles. The water poured upon it turned to vapor in a second. 
All was done in less time than it takes to read it in these 
pages—during the few minutes it took me to come up from 
the garden, and look around me, the flames above —along 
the ceiling —had advanced far beyond where I stood ; beams, 
and lamps, and chandeliers began to fall around me, and 1| 
had barely time to escape to the garden. But here the spec- 
tacle was equally melancholy. On one side, the festal build- 
ing transformed into pillars of fire ; on the other, all that! 
Europe could boast of wealth, beauty, distinction, and ele- 
gance, crowded in confusion together. One engrossing feel- 
ing, that of personal danger, and fear for beloved ones, had! 
taken the place of easy grace and stately dignity. Every 
one was looking for his relatives — his friends ; bursting fu- 
riously through the crowd, pushing aside, trampling down 
whatever opposed him — here, husbands seeking their wives ; | 
there, mothers separated from their daughters whom they| 
had been forced away from in the struggle. None knew 
what had become of the rest; some were weeping with grief, 
some howling with rage, some flung themselves in transport | 
into the arms of their rescued friends ; here was one carried | 
off fainting. another wounded. The steps of the portico! 
gave way with the weight of the flying multitude, and many) 
who fell were crushed by their neighbors, or injured by the) 
flames. The queen of Naples fell, and was saved by the| 
grand duke of Warzburg. The queen of Westphalia was! 
saved by her husband and Count Metternich. The Russian! 
ambassador, Prince Kourakin, scorched and fainting, was} 
dragged from out the crowd by Doctor K , by the help! 
of sume French and Austrian officers ; some kind bystan-| 
der put out the fire of his clothes with water from the gutter, 
while some other kind friends were employed in easing him) 
of the diamond buttons of his uniform coat. Many ladies| 
were severely burnt. To complete the picture, add to it the’ 


| 
servants and workmen of every class; the firemen leaving! 

















since then, she had lost sight of her. What next passed is) 
“The prince, after having shown Prince Eugene and his, 


down looking for the princess. He was told in the garden| 
that she was there :—“ Here she is!” cried one. He hur-' 
ried to the spot pointed out, and found only a lady that ne 
sembled her. At this anguish seized him, and his sinister) 
forebodings, which had been gradually gaining strength, be-| 
come convictioh! He returns to the saloon—the staircase | 
has fallen —his child is brought to him half burned— he! 
sees his brother’s wife carried off, her head dress and hair) 
left beneath the feet of the crowd—his glance fell on a 
moaning figure, whose dress was half burnt off, and whose) 
forehead was deeply seared by her red hot diadem. It was! 
the Princess dela Leyen. A Swedish officer, who had borne! 
her out into the garden, told him that he had seen, walking) 
in the middle of the flames, a figure at once beautiful and 
terrible! Prince Joseph hurries to the entrance —he strives| 
to ascend the blazing steps, when the whole floor of the sa. 
loon falls in at once, vomiting up fire and smoke —and all! 
is lost.” 

All this happened in less than a quarter of an hour from 
the time the fire broke out. 

The Moniteur stated that the princess spoke outside the) 
saloon to the king of Westphalia, Prince Borghese and} 
others, but this is incorrect. M. Baupet, former prefect of | 
the palace, in his memoirs, describes a young beautiful) 
woman, who rushed from the saloon, uttering the most| 





lfury, the first rays of day were seen breaking through the 
|clouds, and we determined to make another search among 
ithe ruins. There were but few of us left, and we were soon 
separated from each other. I, for my part, made my way 
into the scene of the conflagration —a melancholy mass of 
smoking Tuins, of charred beams, wrecks of furniture and 
ornaments, and in the deepest places, of pools of foul and 
|stagnant water. I picked up bits of lustres, swords bent 
‘round, bracelets and other jewelry so changed by the action 
‘of the fire that they could scarcely be recognized. Not far 
| from me, Count Hulon and Dr. Gall were attentively exam. 
ining the ruins. Suddenly the Count stopped, and said ina 
low voice, “Doctor, come this way, I see a human body.” 
The horrible impression these words produced, I shall never 
forget. The doctor came up, and we looked round us anx- 
iously, and in silence. By slow degrees our eyes were ena- 
bled to distinguish a corpse blackened by fire and smoke, 
half buried under beams and cinders, and so disfigured that 
nothing but fancy could trace in ita human shape. Only a 
part of the breast was unchanged, having rested in a little 
pool of water —and its dazzling whiteness formed a horrible 
contrast with the rest of the body, which was reduced toa 
perfect mummy. Accustomed to scenes of death and blood- 
shed, as I had been from childhood, I recoiled in spite of 
myself, while Doctor Gall descended into the cavity where 
the corpse was lying, and fancied he recognized the princess ; 
he brought away a collar and some rings which he found on 
the body, and we showed them to her brother-in-law, the 
ambassador, who was in the garden. There was now no 
room for doubt: on the collar were the cyphers of her chil- 





piercing cries. For this he is indebted solely to his imagina-| 
tion. No one ever saw the unhappy princess in the garden ; | 
indeed, it would have been impossible for her to have re-| 
turned. Besides the crowd that encumbered the avenue, the| 
violence of the flames was so great that it was impossible) 
to come within ten paces of the conflagration ; the eye could) 
hardly bear to dwell upon it. The trath is—the princess, 
was at first supposed to be in safety. Meantime, the saloon 
and gallery was burnt down, and the fire was spreading to 
the hotel. It was all important tu save the archives, and 
the Austrian officers flung off sash, sword, and uniform to, 
handle the axe and fire bucket. All strangers had disap-| 
peared one by one, and their place was filled by soldiers of 
Napoleon’s guard, who arrived—a thousand or so—and_ 
were soon followed by the emperor. He had only accom.) 
panied the empress as far as where her escort was stationed. 
and returned suddenly among us, attended by an aid-de-camp, | 
dressed in his gray surtout. He ordered all strangers to 
leave the spot, lined the approaches with troops, and directed | 
in person the efforts making to subdue the fire; during 
which he was struck and nearly knocked down by the stream) 
of one of the engines. The poor prefect of police, Count, 
D , was in an awkward situation —Napoleon’s rude 
sternness cowed and silenced him; he could only whisper, 
out hesitating excuses, and show his zeal by hurrying about) 
from place to place, returning every moment to the emperor) 
to receive with all humility the harsh words and reproaches' 
that had been gathered up for him in the interval. The, 
commander of the firemen was still more unfortunate. One 
of the generals, to show his zeal, or perhaps to furnish the’ 
emperor with a subject on which to discharge his anger, fell. 
on the poor fellow, struck him repeatedly, and fairly kicked 
him off — pursuing him with a torrent of blame and abuse — 
the emperor looking on with stern and angry aspect. The 
unlucky commandant was finally carried off to prison, and, 
after a long confinement dismissed from office. He had, 
doubtless been somewhat careless; no aid was at hand at! 
the first and most essential moment; but even at the time) 
many voices were raised in his defence, and there was a| 
geueral feeling that even as early as when the emperor quit-| 
ted the saloon, no earthly power could have saved the build-| 
ing. 

Meantime, all efforts to discover the Princess Schwartzen-! 
berg proved fruitless. Her husband traversed all the apart- 
mentsand the garden incessantly —ready to drop with exhaus- 
tion, yet refusing to give up the search. The emperor, wearied | 


















their liquor, and making room forcibly for their somewhat||with the delay, retarned to St. Cloud. His grenadiers pre- 
tardy aid, the opera dancers and figurantes driven from a|| pared to pass the night on the spot; and certainly no bivouac 
splendid repast, and mingling with curiosity amid the pomp, ever enjoyed such rations. The rarest wines, the most 
and splendor of the courtiers, who were forced by the gene-|/costly viands, intended for the banquet, were distributed to| 
ral confusion to submit quietly to this system of universal |it in profusion. Soon a storm, which had long been threat- 
equality. Prince Joseph Schwartzenberg was embracing | enifig, burst upon us in fury ; the whole sky seemed on fire 
with tears his rescued but severely wounded daughter, and||with lightning; peal after peal of thunder followed—the 





dren—she had eight—a ninth perished with her. The po- 
sition in which the body was found, encouraged us to hope 
that at least she had not been burned alive. In all proba- 
bility the princess, seeing the main exit cut off, or wishing 
to avoid the crowd that was thronging to it, had tried to 
gain a side door leading into the hotel, and had fallen on 
the way, and been suffocated by the smoke. 

All Paris was in an uproar, partly from alarm, partly 
from curiosity. The news of the fire spread rapidly, and 
with it the suspicion of some attempt on the emperor’s life, 
or some great conspiracy. The idea that the fire was caused 
by design, and intended to destroy, by one bold stroke, a 
hated despot —his family, and his most faithful adherents, 
was, for a time, general; and for a long time afterwards, it 
was difficult to remove it wholly. 

A succession of melancholy days ensued. The funeral 
of Princess Pauline of Schwartzenberg took place, with all 
the usual ceremonies; afterwards came the interments of 
the Princess de La Leyen —of the lady of General Trezard, 
and of several other ladies of rank who died at short inter- 
vals, after enduring great agony. There were, in all, more 
than twenty persons killed, and more than sixty wounded, 
more or less severely. The young princess of Schwartzen- 
berg lay dangerously ill for many weeks, as did also the 
Russian ambassador, Prince Kourakin. The valuables lost, 
it was computed, amounted to several millions of francs. 


ERRATA; 
OR, POPULAR ERRORS CORRECTED. 


BY A MODERN PYRRHONIAN. 





Original. 





I. 


THAT CERTAIN ERRORS ARE USEFUL TO SOCIETY. 


One of the most injurious of all philosophical errors which 
the world has entertained, is the belief that certain kinds of 
errors are intrinsically useful in their influence upon the 
happiness of our race. There is nc doubt that certain illu- 
sions frequently afford a great deal of happiness to the indi- 
vidual who entertains them, and there is no species of error 
which may not occasionally lead to the advantage of one 
individual or another. The same may be said of diseases 
and misfortunes. There are certain diseases which affect 
the mind with a peculiar degree of cheerfulness and hilarity, 
while they occasion but a very small amount of bodily suffer- 
ing. The happiness of the individual who is thus afflicted 
may be actually promoted by what we regard as his misfor- 
tune. Yet this same disease causes affliction to the friends 
of the sufferer, in a variety of ways,—by exciting a painful 
sympathy in their minds, an anxious concern for his future 


then would turn to look for his wife. The daughter was by |houses fairly trembled —the rain fell in streams, and finally || welfare, and under common circumstances, by removing 
the mother’s side till a burning beam fell between them ;''quenched the conflagration. Just as the storm had spent its|/them from his care, protection and support. 7 
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The notion that errors are useful, has arisen from ob-|/wholly devoted to his task, while the strong man, going 


serving the fact, that great evils to society would arise from 
the eradication of certain errors. There are many heathen 
nations, for instance, whose whole system of government is 
founded upon an erroneous and ridiculous code of super- 
stition. The people have been brought up to believe that 
their principal obligations of obedience to the laws are de- 
rived from the sanctions afforded by this superstition. We 
cannot, therefore, attack their faith, without endangering their 
civil harmony, nor destroy their faith, without subverting 
government and producing an universal anarchy. 

From the fact that their particular government and laws 
are based upon their ideas of religion. we are too apt to infer 
that, without their superstition, they could have had no gov- 
ernment. It ought to be considered, however, that whatever 
may be the materials upon which an edifice is reared, this 
foundation cannot be removed without overthrowing it. If 
the foundation be of sand, so much the more careful ought 
we to be to avoid disturbing it. If the good principles of 
government be founded upon a bad system of superstition, || 
the doctrines of the latter must be carefully removed only 
just so fast as we can substitute good principles in their 
stead. This fact, however, is no proof of the utility of error, 
any more than the fact that a certain house is supported by 
a foundation of sand, is a proof that sand is intrinsically 
useful for such purposes. 

A man may addict himself to the use of a poisonous drug, 
until he has formed a habit which renders the use of it ab- 
solutely necessary for the preservation of his life and health. 
In how many instances has the general use of such drugs 
led the community to believe, that they were, independent of 
habit, necessary for the promotion of health and bodily vigor ! 
They overlook the fact, that this is the accidental or factitious 
effect of the drug, one that is produced by circumstances 
which the use of the drug itself has created, its effect in the 
diseased, not the healthy state of the system. Thus it is 
with errors. They produce certain diseases in the moral 
constitution of civil society, which would destroy the system, 
were they not counteracted by these very errors which pro- 
duced them. How much happier were it for such com- 
munities, had they never contracted these moral diseases, or 
imbibed these errors! 




















Il. 

THAT ABSENCE OF MIND IS ONE OF THE MARKS OF GENIUS. 

How ridiculous is the notion that certain defects are the 
usual accompaniments of certain excellences!' Hardly more 
absurd is the popular notion that great virtues are ordinarily 
associated with great vices! Absence of mind is often re- 
garded as one of the marks of genius. As well might we con- 
sider lameness as one of the marks of agility! Absence is 
the mark only of some error in the individual’s intellectual 
habits. It is the sign of a habit of inattention to the oc- 


























along at his ease, may attend to the scenes around him, and 
occasionally lend assistance to others. Thus the strongest 
mind, other things being equal, must be the least subject to 
absence, because it is the least liable to be overburdened 
with the weight of its own tasks. Let us, therefore, cease 
to regard this weakness as a proof of strength. Defects may 
sometimes be associated with excellence, as deformities may 
sometimes be associated with beauty, but such are very far 
from being their general accompaniments. 


III. 

THAT CERTAIN DAYS ARE CALENDARS OF THE WEATHER. 

Ir is believed by many weather-wisers, that the weather 
which will prevail during the next month may be determined 
by that of the last Friday of the present month. Others, too, 
believe that the weather of the first Sunday in the month 
will be continued through every Sunday of the same month. 
Again, the last twelve days of December are generally re- 
garded as the calendar of the next year. In this belief peo- 
ple overlook the fact, that the division of time into weeks is 
an artificial arrangement, and that hence no particular day 
of the week can properly be regarded as an idex of the 
weather of the next week or the next month. It is certainly 
very unreasonable to suppose that nature would be regula- 
ted in her operations by our artificial divisions of time. If 
one were to say that a peculiar appearance of the sky at 
sunset, indicated the kind of weather that would prevail on 
the morrow, he might, perhaps, make a correct observation. 
The division of time into days and nights and lunar months, 
is a work of nature ; but the division into weeks is artificial, 
and the days we call Friday and Sunday are no particular 
periods of time in nature’s calendar, like certain days of 
the sun and moon. To say, therefore, that a particular day 
of the week denotes the weather of the next week, is equiv- 
alent to saying that nature will sometimes deviate from her 
regular course to conform to our artificial divisions of time. 

Similar objections may be made to regarding the last 
twelve days of December as the calendar of the next year. 
We may sometimes, by the character of the autumn, make 
some correct prognostications concerning the winter, and by 
the appearances of winter, certain correct prognostications 
concerning the spring, as the different seasons have a natu- 
ral and mutual relation to one another. But what kind of 
natural relation has the 20th day of December with the 
month of January ; or the 21st with the month of February ; 
or the 31st with the next December, any more than the same 
days have with any other of the months? Every principle 
which we assert should be explained by natural laws, if it 
can be explained at all; and if it be inexplicable it should 
be rejected, when it is maintained only by very disputable 
and ambiguous facts. We cannot believe any of these as- 
sertions, which I have been endeavoring to confute, in this 





Thus smoothly pass their days and years ; 
For self alone they pour their tears ; 

And would no social ills destroy 

Save those which interrupt their joy ; 
When idols shout, they lend their ear, 
And list and reverence what they hear ; 
Whether in truth’s or error’s way, 

The path their equal homage pay ; 

Alike of truth and error proud, 

If but applauded by the crowd. 

The ancient beaten track they go, 
Because no other course they know ; 

And thus in wisdom far exceed 

Those, who despising error’s creed, 

A fresh untrodden path pursue, 

And mee‘, but scorn for what they do; 
Thus. Wisdom’s crown is worn by fools, 
And Folly reigns in Wisdom’s schools * T. Ww. 








A NATIVE ARTIST. 


[The following sketch of the career of a young American, who has 
manifested a decided talent for sculpture, is from the Southern Literary 
Messenger. We have already several native artists of great worth, 
and we are happy to see so promising an addition to their number.] 


SuopaL Vari CLevENGER was born in Middletown, a small 


village in the interior of Ohio, in 1812. His father is by 
trade a weaver, and Shobal is the third child of a family of 
ten. His parents are still living to rejoice in the rising repu- 
tation of their son. A year after the birth of Shobal. his 
parents moved to Ridgeville, and afterwards to Indian Creek. 
At the age of fifteen, Shobal left his parents, and went with 
his brother to Centreville, to learn, under his direction, the 
art of stone-cutting, in which employment his brother was 
engaged on the canal. It was indeed fortunate for the fu- 
ture sculptor, that he thus early learned the use of the chisel, 
and it accounts for the accuracy and tact with which he 
handles it. 


On the canal, the future artist, at his humble occupation 


caught the fever and ague, and was compelled to return 


home. As soon as he recovered, he went to Louisville, 
from which, after being engaged for a short time, he came to 
Cincinnati and stipulated to remain with Mr. Guinou, a 
stone-cutter, for the purpose of learning the trade. While 
he was with Mr. Guinou, an order among others came to 
the establishment, for a tombstone, which was to have a 
seraph’s head chiselled upon it. Mr. Guinou undertook the 
task himself, and formed the figure, which Clevenger criti- 
cised. His master said satirically, “‘ You shall do the next.” 
This remark galled Clevenger, and he determined to try. 
The next day was Sunday, and instead of enjoying its recre- 
ation, he repaired to the shop and busied himself all day in 
producing a seraph’s head. On Monday, when his fellow 
workmen saw it, they pronounced it better than Mr. Gui- 
nou’s. This, as may be supposed, gave great pleasure to 
the youthful aspirant, and inflamed his ambition. He used 


to visit the graveyard on moonlight nights, and take casts 
from the tombstones, particularly from those sculptured by 
an English artist, which are thought to be very good. Mr. 
Guinou now gave Clevenger all the ornamental jobs to do, 
which sometimes provoked the ill humor of his fellows, as 
was to be expected ; but the amiability of the artist and hit 
acknowledged skill, soon reconciled them to the justice of 
the preference. 

Soon after Clevenger’s time expired with Mr. Guinou, he 
married Miss Elizabeth Wright, of Cincinnati, and repaired 
to Xenia, an inland town of Ohio, where he commenced 
business. Meeting with poor encouragement there, he re- 
turned to Cincinnati and worked as a journeyman for his 
former master, but shortly after entered into partnership 
with Mr. Basset, and they established themselves in a little 
shop on the corner of Seventh and Race streets. 

It was this shop that Mr. E. S. Thomas, the editor of the 
Evening Post chanced to enter one day, attracted as he 
glanced in by the figure of a cherub which Clevenger was 
carving. Mr. Thomas, who has a fondness for such things, 
and who has had an opportunity of seeing the best statuary of 
Europe, was instantly impressed with the genius of Cleven- 
And vulgar fools pronounce them wise! ger and warmly told him that he had great talents in the 
From prudent paths they never stray, art. The next day Mr. Thomas noticed Clevenger in his 
pseaapeeanaineirices ct at paper, and expressed firmly his conviction that his genius 
Like leaves upon the running tide ; was of the first order, and that if encouraged he would be 
And all the knowledge they desire eminent. 

Is what their sensual wants require ; Powers, the sculptor, who is now-in Florence, pursuing 
Rigveda te see wae 7” eslbiats his art, and who will shed fame on the queen city, was then 
oe i hry in Washington, where he had modelled the heads of some of 
our leading statesmen, with an accuracy and talent that was 


section, unless we admit the supernatural in our explana- 


currences immediately around one, which may result from 
tions of the phenomena of nature. 


a great number of different causes. It is a habit to which 
the studious are rather more addicted than others, and it 
may be considered one of the necessary consequences of in- 
temperate study. Yet among the studious, the strongest 
minds will certainly be the less addicted to it, because their 
faculties will be less impaired by their exertions ; and stu- 
diousness, as every college boy knows, is very far from being 
one of the signs of genius. Many great men have been 
addicted to this habit of absence of mind; so have a ‘great 
many ordinary men, and a great many fools; and children 
are particularly addicted to it. Many great men are en- 
gaged in tasks so enormous, as, notwithstanding their ex- 
traordinary powers, to require all their energies and attention 
for their accomplishment. They are absent-minded, therefore. 
not because they are strong-minded, but because their minds 
are not strong enough to enable them to perform their tasks 
without neglecting and forgetting the scenes around them. 
As a general rule, absence of mind is rather the mark of 
imbecility, than power. Men of studious and reflective hab. 
its of mind, who seldom mingle in society, are apt, in many 
instances, to forget their present situation, while absorbed 
in the subject of their contemplations. Yet, such habits, so 
far from being proofs or marks of superior genius, are, on 
the contrary, unquestionable proofs of a certain defect or 
weakness in the intellectual faculties. They prove that the 
mind of the person who is subject to them, is unequal to its 
tasks, without neglecting the common subjects of attention. 
Its own thoughts are a burden which diminishes its activity. 
If two men of unequal bodily strength are employed in carry- 
ing burdens of the same weight, the feeble man must be 

























THE WISDOM OF STUPIDITY. 
AN ODE. 









Original. 





How happy they whom reason shows 
No light to trouble their repose, 

Who tread where vulgar reason plods, 
And worship all their country’s gods ; 
Who follow every idle show, 

Devoutly wondering as they go; 

Like simple children all their days, 

Who know not truth’s from error’s ways ; 
Honor attends their humble names, 

And worldly gifts reward their claims. 
Whate’er the world condemns they hate, 
All fashion’s idols venerate ; 

Whate’er the crowd exalts admire, 

With them believe, with them desire ; 
All common superstitions share, 

And at all wonders gravely stare! 

In man’s esteem they surely rise, 


Men’s follies see not, nor condemn, 
Nor care for what ne’er troubles them. 


i) 
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winning universal commendation. 
stone-cutting, understood that Powers was about to return to 
Cincinnati, and bring with him his clay model of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, from which he meant to take his bust in stone. 
On hearing this, the youthful aspirant said, to use his own 
expression, that he “would cut the first bust from stone in 
Cincinnati, if he could n’t cut the best!*’ He accordingly 
forthwith procured the material —the rough block of stone, 
and asked Mr. Thomas to sit tohim. Mr. Thomas did so, 
and from that rude block, without moulding any model pre- 





viously in clay, with the living form before him, and with} 

° . . . .=5 . ; 
chisel in hand, in his little shop, the young artist went fear-|) 
lessly to work, and, withvut having seen any thing of sculp-| will not pass a certain street in their approach to the Ameri-|| 


ture, but the memorials of the dead in a western graveyard, 
casts of which he had taken by moonlight, unaided, by the) 
inspiration solely of genius, he struck out a likeness that) 
wants but the Promethean heat to make it in all respects the} 





Clevenger, still at his|| 
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like those engravings you see in tailors’ shops. They wear|| sure. Another Junch is spread out at eight o'clock, P. M., 
|| their hair in streaming ringlets down their shoulders, regu- jat the different drinking places or Exchanges, as they are 
‘larly curled after the fashion that prevailed in the court of generally called. The poor creature uses the same expedi- 
Charles the Second. A young French blade may be distin-|/ents, now, to obtain his supper, which he used in the morn. 
‘guished at once from an American. There isa manliness || ing. For a bed he keeps in company with some steamboat 
‘about the American which the Frenchman cannot imitate. || clerk, until he gets him so drunk, that he must escort him 
The French beaux stoop in their gait, after the affected man-|| home, when gratitude compels the clerk to offer a bed to the 
‘ner of certain ladies we have often seen at the north, with||protector of his person. Such is the constant daily round 
the hope of looking interesting. The Americans walk as) of his empioyment. Just imagine a well dressed, good 
| looking young man following such a course of life! But I 





God made them, erect and natural. | 
| The prejudices of the French against the American popu- | must close these melancholy details. 


lation in this city, are truly remarkable. Some of them || Yours, H. F. F. 





‘can part of the city. Some few years since the French Le- | THE POPULATION OF CHINA. 
‘gion sent word to the Louisiaha Guards that if they attempt-|| Tue following we select from a work, by E. C. Wines, en- 
‘ed to parade on the public square, opposite the Cathedral, | titled “A Peep at China, in Mr. Dunn’s Chinese Collection.” 





counterpart of the veteran editor. 


|they would open a cannon on them. The gallant captain,| ‘The population of China has been variously estimated. 


/on receiving the intelligence, addressed his corps, requesting, Lord Macartney states the number of inhabitants at 333. 


This bust was executed about three years ago. The press |to know who would accompany him to the place of French 
of the city spoke in just terms of praise of the performer. || parade, which was the public square of the city. The equal- 
Patronage followed. Many of the wealthiest citizens had|/iy brave and gallant corps unanimously responded to the 
their busts taken, and the accuracy of each successive one, ‘leall of their commander. He immediately marched them 
seemed to strike more and more. The artist’s shop —now | down in a direction opposite where the French Exchange 


000.000; Dr. Morrison at 300,000,000. It is well known 
that the learned doctor’s own estimate was only 150,000,000, 
but he stated to Mr. Dunn, two years before his death, that 
he was then convinced that the highest number ever given 
did not exceed the true one. Wherever the truth may lie, it 


dignified by the name of studio—attracted the attention of, 
all classes of the citizens. There the visiter might behold 
him eagerly at work, apparently unconscious of the atten-) 
tion he attracted ; his fine, clear eye lighting with a flash 
upon the face of the sitter, and then upon the stone, from} 
which, with consummate skill he would strike the incum-| 
brance which seemed too obscure from other eyes, (not his 
own,) the form which he saw existing in the marble. 

Clevenger is now in Boston, where he has moulded a bust! 
of Mr. Webster, said universally to be the best likeness 
ever taken of the great lawyer. Among his best efforts are 
said to be his busts of Mr. Biddle, Clay, Van Buren and 
Poindexter. The visiter stands in his studio, and gazes at! 
the casts, even of those he has not seen, with the conviction 
that they must be likenesses—there is ever something so) 
lifelike about them. 

This spring Clevenger goes to Italy, for the purpose of, 


studying the master pieces of his art, mid the scene where || 


they were fashioned.” We can sympathize with the deep de- 
votion with which he will gaze on the glories of his craft, | 
and call up the memories of the mighty masters of old upon 
the very spot where they bent, chisel in hand, over the mar- 
ble, and almost realized, without the aid of the gods, the 
fable of Pygmalion. While he is over the waters, in that) 
classic land, we shall send glad greetings to our bold Buck-| 
eye, and bid him not despair. Let him assist to make his! 
land classic too— what man has done, man may do. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF TILE MAGAZINE. | 





NEW ORLEANS, 


Extract of a letter written in the early part of the last month. 
New Orteans is probably the most dissipated city in North| 
America. Free and full license is given to every descrip.| 
tion of vice and pleasure. Every passion of the human 
soul finds here unlimited scope and indulgence. There are) 
three theatres in the city, two American and one French. 
They are open every night of the week, Sunday night being! 
considered the best and most profitable. On this very eve-! 
ning (Sunday) while Iam writing, the Opera of Cinderella! 
with other attractions at the St. Charles, and a great variety 
at the Camp Street Theatre. Gentlemen too from the North| 
are very apt to forget the manners and customs of New) 
England, when they arrive in the city. Masquerade balls! 
are given here six nights in the week; three nights for) 
““white ladies,” and three nights for “quadroon ladies.’’| 
Young and old men attend them all. It is horrible to think 
of the depraved state of human nature, as exhibited here, | 
and to witness the complete moral degradation of both sexes. 
The common words that express the moral sentiments and) 
virtues are not to be found in the vocabulary of the great 
majority of young men in this place. 
Orleans ladies seem to me to be quite beautiful, more so 
than in any other city at the South and West. This may 


in part be owing to their superior style of dress, copied after 
French example, for certainly the French ladies can display 


inow stands. He halted, and ordered his men to provide, 
\themselves each with nine ball cartridges. They loaded and 
then took up their line of march, and filed on the field di- 
irectly opposite the loaded cannon, where stood the soldiers 
with torches ready for command. The captain flourished 
his sword above his head, and dared the French to fire, that 
that they all came prepared to die or parade on the square. 
The French quailed before their determined spirits, and 
withdrew their ridiculous threat. The Americans remained 
in quiet possession of the field. Sometime since a member 
of one of the houses introduced a bill, the object of which was 
ito make a law preventing the Americans from marrying with 
the French. They laughed it down, and he withdrew it. 
Sunday is a holiday for the whole city. All the volun- 
teers parade on that day, all very beautiful companies. 
'The American, French, German, Irish and Polish are dis- 
tinct. The Irish and German belong to the American Le- 
gion, there being two in the city. It sounds rather odd to 
the ears of a northerner to hear, on a Sunday morning, the 
church bells ringing, and the drums rattling at the same 
time; and in the midst of prayer at church, to be interrupt- 
ed with a burst of music from Coiffi's splendid band, or 
some other of the many bands which parade on that day. 
The Governor ordered a general review on Sunday, since I 
have been here, and it took place opposite my office. About 
twenty corps paraded and were reviewed by the Governor. 
The American corps, however, I perceived were very thin 





‘/in their ranks, and one of them did not appear at all ; not) 
‘and effeminate in dress and manners, accustomed to the 


being obliged to parade on Sunday by any order. 

Young men go to church in the morning, on Sundays, in| 
this strangest of all cities; attend races in the afternoon, of 
boats or horses ; at night go to the drawing of lotteries, at 
billiards, tenpins, or the theatre. Drinking and carousing 
generally concludes the chapter of the night. A plenty of 
Yankee boys attend these scenes, and many of them are 
very apt scholars. “ Their mother’s don’t know they are out.” 
Orleans is a bad city for a young man to visit who lacks 
eae. Many come here, taking it for granted that they, 
/must find employment. Hundreds are now in the city, or 
have been here, who are dependent on their friends or ac-| 
quaintance for their board and their passage home or away. 

But there are very many regular loafers by profession, as, 
they might be called, who make it a business to sponge any | 
‘one to whom they may happen to have been introduced.| 
|For instance, at about eleven o’clock in the morning, they | 
|drop in accidentally where there is a bountiful lunch spread | 
out. They watch every acquaintance who comes in, and) 
when they see him call for @glass of wine, or what not, they, 
brush up against him, at the bar, as if they were in the act| 
of calling fora glass. As a matter of custom and courtesy, | 
‘the first one who called asks the next friend to join him. | 
That drink gives the loafer a privilege at the lunch, and he! 
\takes the privilege with a vengeance! For his dinner he! 
‘lounges about some hotel, in company with some free-hearted | 
acquaintance, until the bell rings or the gong sounds, when 
ihe remarks that he must hurry or he shall lose his dinner, 
jand fears that his dinner hour is past. On this delicate hint 











their persons to greater advantage than those of any other 
nation. The French gentlemen, however, are extremely ef- 
feminate in their appearance in this city, especialiy in their 
manner of dress. They are generally laced up in the waist, 


rhis liberal friend immediately asks him to dine with him. 
|He shows some modest reluctance but is at last persuaded, 


|is certain that every part of the empire teems with life. The 
| whole policy of the government, and all the tendencies of 
|the empire, that can at all bear upon the matter, are in favor 
‘of multiplication. Children are obliged to provide for the 
‘old age of their parents; and the want of offspring, who 
|may pay the customary honors at the family tombs and 
‘in the hall of ancestors, is considered the most grievous of 
|calamities. These considerations are vigorous stimulants 
/to marriage, and coming in aid of the natural instincts of 
|the race, leave fewer bachelors and maids in China than in 
any other country on the globe. —The owners of slaves, who 
do not procure husbands for their females, are liable to prose- 
jcution. Three generations, and more, often live under one 
|roof, and eat at the same board; a system of clubbing, which 
|by diminishing the expense of living tends strongly to the 
|increase of population. Again, the laws of the empire, and 





'/all the prejudices and sentiments of the people, are against 


| . . . . . 
|emigration, which prevents that drainage by means of which 
| other civilized and trading nations are relieved of their sur- 
| 

| plus inhabitants.” 





FEMALE EMPLOYMENTS, 

Tue New York Star is in favor of having those situations, 

the duties of which of an effeminate nature, filled by young 

women. Speaking of those of the other sex, who spend their 
time in measuring ribands and cutting muslins, he says: 

“We do not think that the race of young men is improved 

|by such employment. They may become finical, foppish 


very genteel employment of waiting upon the ladies, and 
recommending articles of taste. They may acquire a polish 
for the drawing room, but little experience in buffeting the 
| storms of the world. Their places should be filled by females, 
| while they should strike out a more bold and noble path to 
independence —agriculture, the mechanic arts, the sciences, 
literature and navigation. There is plenty of room for men, 
but very little space for women—they want friends.” 








REMUNERATION OF AUTHORS. 
Tue following estimate has been made of the profits arising 
to the authors of certain works, by an English bookseller. 


Lord Byron’s Works sold for - -~ - £20,000 
Sir James Mackintosh’s History, - : - 5,000 
Lingard’s History, - . - . : - 4,633 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, - - . - . 3,000 
Bulwer’s Novels, ° - . . ‘ 1,500 
Nicholas Nickleby, : ° . - : 3,000 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, for two years only, 12,600 


Charles J. Fox’s Fragments of English History sold to 
the publisher for 5,000 guineas. 

Southey, Macauley, Barron and others have been paid 100 
guineas for single articles in the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews. 

-Walter Scott for his numerous writings, received above 
£250,000 sterling, or about one million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. His Life of Napoleon brought him £28,000. 

Dr. Franxuin has said, “‘ Where I see a house well fur- 
||nished with books and newspapers, there I see intelligent 





insisting that he may be allowed to reciprocate! If he fails 
at the hotels he takes the steamboats, where he is generally 





and well informed children ; but if there are no books or 
papers, the children are ignorant, if not profligate.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





“¢ Consumption,” a tale, shall appear in our next number. — A sketch 
from H. M. 'T. is received, for which we are much obliged to the fair 


writer. It will appear next week. — “ The Shipwreck,”? and several 
original sketches will also be presented, as fast as we can find room 
for them. Our friends will accept our thanks for their favors, but as 


they sometimes come in clusters, we are necessarily obliged to delay 
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CiassicaL Scnorarsuir.— There is a long article in the 







|those in general, of a secondary order of merit. The last 
{number of the Edinburgh Review says of the author of 
Headlong Hall: “ His influence, indeed, does not seem, as 
jyet, to have been considerable. The popularity of his works 
jhas been just sufficient to make them scarce ; which implies 
‘that they are very highly esteemed, but by a limited circle 
lof readers. In fact, an early popularity was not to be ex- 
‘pected for them; and it may be doubted whether they will 
lever attain a place in our circulating literature. Their rare 
‘excellence in some qualities, carries them too high above 
ithe taste of ordinary readers ; while their serious deficiency 
‘in some others, will prevent them from obtaining a perma- 
nent value in the estimation of a better class. The refined 
‘beauty of the composition, pure as daylight from the flaring 














last Foreign Quarterly Review, which makes a comparison j|colors by which vulgar tastes are attracted, as wholesome as 
between English and German scholarship, rather in favor of|'sweet, and much more handsome than fine, is of itself suf- 
the superiority of the latter. This circumstance ought, how-|/ficient to keep them on the upper shelves of our circulating 
ever, in our opinion, to be regarded but as an evidence of the| libraries ; while certain shallows and questionable regions 







. and nothing else ; and their study of languages as effectual. 


superiority of England in other respects. It has long been 
maintained, that an acquaintance with the ancient Greek and 
Roman literature is necessary to give the mind a taste for 
the truly just, and elegant, and sublime, and what not, in 
prose and poetical composition. Yet an acquaintance with 
ancient literature is an entirely different thing from an ac- 
quaintance with ancient languages. Who would pretend to 
assert that the study of Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of Pur- 
ley,” Dr. Johnson's great Dictionary, Harris’s “ Philological 
Inquiries,” his “Hermes,” and all other such works, would 
afford one an acquaintance with English literature? As 


well might it be asserted that the study of Lindley Murray’s|| 


Grammar would make one acquainted with Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost! Great philologists must be great philologists, 


ly debars them from a proper acquaintance with the belles- 
lettres, as the researches of a lawyer must prevent him from 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with physic. 

The Germans are great scholars; they are philologists, 
linguists, antiquarians; they are always digging into the 
mines of past ages; and hence they cannot write a work 
that does not savor of pedantry. The English are poorer 





\in the author’s philosophy will make them uninteresting to 
many deeper judges.” 

| Tae American Museum.—This monthly, published in 
the city of Baltimore, will compete with any other in the 
country ; though less known to the reading community at 
ithe North than the monthlies of the city of New York. The 
[present number of the Museum contains about twenty origi- 
jnal papers, some of which are very excellent; and among 
ithe names of their writers, we read those of Tuckerman, 
Tappan, Sigourney, Miss Gould, Simms, and others of equal 
note at the South. Why do not our people at the north, sub- 
scribe more generally for the southern periodicals? Why 
‘should we not reciprocate that liberality which they have 
‘always exhibited towards our northern periodical literature ? 
\Such an interchange of kindnesses would not only promote 
charitable feelings towards one other, by wearing off all sec- 
tional prejudices ; but we should open to ourselves a mine 
of literature, fertile in original and quaint materials. We 
do not think the advantages would be equal on both sides, 
for as we at the north are less familiar with the literature of 
our southern neighbors, than they are with ours, we should 








scholars than the Germans, but greater, more powerful, more 
eloquent and more original writers, with the exception of 
that school which may be regarded as the apes of the Ger- 
mans, and who, of course, are tainted with their faults, with- 
out their merits. German philosophy is mysticism ; Ger- 
man poetry is rhapsody ; German music is scientific harmo- 
ny, without melody and expression. The Germans excel all 
other nations in patient research ; they are excelled by all 
other nations in taste, from which arises the only true poetry, 
and common sense, which produces the only true philosophy. 
German philosophy is in great repute at the present day, in 
England and France, and is rising to repute in America. ~ It 
is just that kind of metaphysics that is fitted for the majority 


of ordinary minds that would be distinguished ; since, as it is| 


wholly unintelligible, the greatest bunglers, who can per- 
suade themselves that they are making a great dash, when 


they are talking about nothing, can always be the most elo-| 


quent upon it. 

Give us English or French literature, rather than German ; 
but give us the original German, rather than German-Eng.- 
lish or German-French ; if we must have mysticism instead 
of philosophy, and rhapsody instead of poetry, give us the 
original of these matters, and not the imitations. All this 
difference between German literature and that of the Eng- 
lish and French is, we believe, produced by the superior clas- 
sical and philological attainments of the former. The study 
of the general principles of right and wrong will lead to a 
better philosophy than an acquaintance with the voluminous 
writings of the ancient and middle ages; and the study of 
the general principles of taste will lead to a better poetry, 
than the perusal of all the epic poems and tragedies, that 
the world has ever produced. 





Avtuor or Heaptone Hatt.—A variety of tales and 
novels, by the author of Headlong Hall, has appeared in 
England, among which may be named, “Nightmare Ab- 
bey,” “Maid Marian,” “Crotchet Castle,” “ Melincourt,” 
and the “Misfortunes of Elphin.” We know but very little 
of this author in America; our booksellers are most ready 


of course reap the greater advantages. The American Mu- 
seum has arrived at the fifth number of the second volume. 
It is edited by Messrs. Brooks and Snodgrass, and is embel- 
lished with portraits on steel of some of our distinguished 
|;men, engraved by an eminent artist. 








Ovr Excuances.— We have frequently cause of com-| 
plaint, that the proper eredit is not given us for original 
||articles copied fromm our paper. This is especially unjust to! 
a new publication. Many of our exchanges are of no far-| 
ther use to us, than as they assist in making our publication 
known. We hope attention will be paid to our request! 
||that due credit be given in future. 


} 





|| Nompers Wantep.— Twenty-five copies of the following} 
numbers are wanted to complete sets of the Magazine, viz.,| 
‘Numbers 14, 18, 27 and 32. If any of our subscribers will! 
jsend them to us, we will pay them ten cents each, until our} 
‘files are completed: or if more convenient, will credit that 
sum to their account. 


WEEKLY RECORD. 














Lrrerary.— Rev. Mr. Young’s Discourse on the Life and) 
Character of Dr. Bowditch, and Mr. Pickering’s Eulogy, are| 
announced for publication in London, in one volume. 

Mr. Abel Cushing has published a volume entitled “ His. 
torical Letters on the First Charter of Massachusetts,” giving} 
an account of some of the most remarkable events that took} 
place in Massachusetts, during the first seventy years of her 





colonial existence. 
Mrs. Williams of Providence, author of “Religion at 


Home,” has published in one volume, the Biographies of 
Gen. William Barton, and Captain Stephen Olney, two of 
our revolutionary heroes. 

“Deerbrook,” is the name of a new novel by Harriet 
Martineau, just published by the Harpers, and for sale by 


Wm. D. Ticknor, of this city. 
The Harpers are preparing to publish the works of the 


to republish what the multitude are most eager to read ; and |/Rev. Dr. Channing. 


the multitude are most eager to read all those works about 
which the greatest noise is made! Of course, we do not re- 
publish in America the best of the English novels or the 
best of any other works, but the most popular, which are 


|| A second edition of the “Beauties of Daniel Webster,” 


'|has been published at New York. 
The annual exhibition of paintings at the Boston Athe- 


inzeum commenced on Monday last. 



































|| Russia, his first cousin. 


Domestic.—The late Miles R. Burke, of New York, 
named the Orphan Asylum and the Institution for the Blind, 
in that city, as residuary legatees of his estate. His execu- 
tors have recently closed their accounts by paying over 
$31,500 to be equally divided between those institutions. 

The settlement at Rico’s Bluff, eighteen miles above Iola, 
(Florida,) was attacked by a party of Indians, on the night 
of the 10th ult. The houses were all burnt, and many of 
the inhabitants murdered. Another settlement, fifteen miles 
above Rico’s, was likewise attacked and shared a similar fate. 

A committee of the Connecticut House of Representatives 
have reported in favor of an appropriation of twenty thou- 
sand dollars for the establishment of an asylum for the in- 
sane poor in that state. They are said to amount to about 
eight hundred in number. 

Rev. Jonathan Homer is about to close his labors as pas- 
tor of the East Parish in Newton. A few weeks since he 
reached the eightieth year of his age, and on that occasion 
preached a sermon reviewing the events since his settlement, 
fifty-seven years ago. 

On the 9th inst., the Hon. Richard G. Dunlap was intro- 
duced by the Secretary of State to the President, and deliv- 
ered his credentials as Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary of the Republic of Texas. 

The New Orleans Bulletin states many grievous outrages 
committed by the Mexican authorities upon citizens of the 
United States, and states that this is the only nation that 
Mexico dares to insult. 

The House of Representatives of Connecticut have passed 
4 resolution, appropriating ten thousand dollars to the Wes- 
leyan University. 

William Leggett, formerly editor of the Plaindealer, has 
been appointed confidential agent from this government to 
the Republic of Central America. 

Rev. D. Osgood, of Springfield, has followed to the tomb 
1000 of his people, baptized over 700, and united over 500 
in marriage. 

Mr. T. S. Brown, well known in Montreal, and afterwards 
conspicuous in the Canada rebellion, is now editing the Flor- 
ida Herald. 

An expedition of colored emigrants is to leave Louisville, 
Kentucky, for Liberia, about the last of June. 

R. C. Winthrop, of Boston, is to deliver an oration at 


|| Greenfield, on the approaching fourth of July. 


The population of Louisville, Ky., is estimated at 32,000. 
In 1830, it was 10,336. 

Fore1cn.—The income of the estates of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Londonderry, in England, is stated to be 
half a million of dollars per annum. The Marchioness is 


|| forty years of age, and is the leader in the world of fashion. 


The British government has signified its intention not 
to renew the patent which gives the Queen’s printer in Edin- 
burg the exclusive privilege of printing the Bible, but to 
allow unlimited freedom in publishing the sacred volume, 
adopting, however, some suitable measure to secure the purity 
of the text. The patent will expire on the 17th of July. 

Two rivals are lately mentioned for the hand of Victoria; 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, whose mother 
is sister to the autocrat; and the Hereditary Crown Prince of 
Both are daily expected in London. 

No Ministry is yet formed in France, and a feeling of dis- 
content is prevalent among the working classes. People 
talk freely of revolution, and the eyes of many are turned 
towards Louis Napoleon, now in England. 

The draining of the great lake at Haarlem, so often pro- 
jected, has at length been decided upon by the States Gen- 


ljeral of Holland. The expense of this work is estimated at 


eight millions of florins. 

Gov. Arthur has been recalled, and William Fox Maule, 
formerly aid to the Earl of Dalhousie, has been appointed 
Lieut. Governor of Upper Canada. 

A letter from Tampico, May 3d, says that the Central 
Government has issued a decree, declaring the Port of Tam- 
pico closed to all trade or commerce whatever. 

The different tribes of Circassia have all united with a de. 
termination to carry on war with Russia, with greater vigor. 
They talk of choosing a Sultan of Circassia. 

In Austria no poisonous article can be sold, even in the 
smallest dose, unless prescribed by a licensed practitioner. 

There is a talk of augmenting the French and English 
squadrons in the Mediterranean. 

The death of Thomas Haynes Bayley, the celebrated com- 
poser, is announced in the English papers. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


O! is it not written, ‘‘ Believe and live t 
The heart by bright hope allured, 

Shall find the comfort these words can give, 
And be by its faith assured. 

Then why should we fear the cold world’s frown, 

When truth to the heart has given 

The light of religion to de us on 

In joy to the paths of heaven. 


THIRD VERSE. 


There is ! there is! in thy holy word, 
Thy word which can ne’er de 
There is a promise of mercy stor’ 
For the lowly and meek of heart: 
‘¢My yoke is easy, my burden light, 
en come unto me for rest; 
These, these are the words of promise stor’d 
For the wounded and wearied breast. 








Haypn.— An anecdote well worth recording, is that related 
of Haydn, the great composer, who on one occasion went 
into a music store in Leicester, and after looking at a variety 
of his own pieces, said he wanted something better. “Do 
you see they are by Haydn?” asked the shop-keeper, who 
was a fervent admirer of that artist. ‘“ Well, sir, I do,” was 
the reply, “but I wish something better.” “Better!” in- 
dignantly cried the enthusiastic amateur; “a gentleman of 
your taste I am not anxious to serve ;”’ and he was turning 
away, when the “hard customer ” made known that he was 
Haydn himself. 

AyecpoTe or a Literateur.— The Paris Quotidienne re- 
lates the following particulars of M.de Lamartine, as having 
been admitted by the bard himself to be habitual with him 


| 





| 


then another scrap, then another, and another. 
turn home, I throw all these scraps on the table of my sec- 





When I re- 


retary, who is an intelligent young man, and who takes the 
whole down in ink, arranging it into a regular poem. I 
then send for Gosselin, who pays me 40,000 francs for it, 
prints it, and I see no more of it.” “What!” said a friend, 
“do you never re-peruse your own works?” “TI never 
read them at all,” replied the poet ; “I have never read the 
‘Chute d’un Ange,’ but Madame de Lamartine has, and has 
recommended me to doso—and so I will next summer, at 
St. Pont, should politics leave me sufficient leisure.” 
Lirerary Brit or Mortariry.—Goodhughe, in his Lite- 
rary Manuel, estimates that of about one thousand books 
published annually in Great Britain, six hundred are accom- 


when under the influence of a poetic fit: —‘‘ When at St.||panied with commercial loss, on two hundred there is no 
Pont,” says M. de Lamartine, “I walk about in my park, or/|gain, on one hundred the gain is trifling, and only on one 


take a ride in the country, with a pencil and a few slips of 
paper in my pocket. 


After a little reflection I produce a 


hundred any considerable profit. He sets it down as certain 
‘that of the whole thousand, six hundred and fifty are for- 


scrap of paper, on which I scribble a few verses in pencil : Il gotten within the year, another hundred and fifty in three 


years ; not more than fifty survive seven years, and scarcely 
ten are thought of after twenty years. Of the fifty thousand 
books published in the seventeenth century, not more than 
fifty are now in estimation, and of the eighty thousand books 
published in the eighteenth century, not more than three 
hundred are considered worth reprinting, and not more than 
five hundred are sought after at the present time. Since 
the first commencement of writing — that is, in thirty-two 
centuries — only about five hundred works of writers of all 
nations have sustained themselves against the devouring 
influence of time. —Goodhughe was no flatterer of book- 
makers, any how. — New York Sun. 

Many are philosophers in great misfortunes, who lose their 
equanimity in trifles. Their troubles resemble streams, which 
ripple most where the water is most shallow. 
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